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and lines of shading are treated the same way. 
Eyes or berries are executed with a special tool 
which makes a circle with a single blow from the 
hammer. After a piece of work on copper is 
finished, it may be greatly improved by a 
thorough washing in warm soap and water. This 
removes the dressing on the metal and shows its 
polish, which may be still further heightened by 
rubbing with chamois. If the effect of bronze is 
desired, some one has discovered an easy way of 
producing it. Subject the panel or frame to the 
dry heat of an oven for two or three hours, or 
send it to be fired, and your copper is as bronze. 

Panels for doors are one of the best objects for 
amateur work. An objectionable closet door may- 
be grained and each panel covered with a design 
in hammered copper, and the whole room will be 
wonderfully improved thereby. If that seems like 
too much work, then only the transverse central 
panel need be covered with the hammered orna- 
ment. 

The brown bronze colors and other shades 
foreign to the natural tint of bronze 
metal, brass or copper, are given by 
dyes used by the manufacturers, and 
often when two articles are made of 
the same color the effect of time will 
produce such changes as to show them 
entirely different. 

Possibly the most extensive work to 
which brass and bronze are applied is 
the casting of statues, and this, while it 
is largest, is in reality as delicate as 
anything can well be ; it requires the 
most constant care, and the slightest 
lack of attention leads often to the most 
disastrous results. We show upon page 
175 a series of illustrations of Mr. Lauber, 
giving the different stages in casting a 
bronze statue ; it is instructive, and con- 
veys a slight idea of the di faculties to 
be met. One of the best accounts extant 
of casting a statue is that given by 
Benvenuto Cellini, a,nd thus described 
by a recent English writer : 

"This eminent man had been en- 
" gaged upon his fine group of Perseus 
"and Medusa, during which, by the 
"jealousy of rivals and ill conduct of 
"his workmen, he had been subjected 
"to every kind of annoyance and dis- 
appointment. At length his labors 
"seemed to be nearly at an end, his 
"mold was lowered into the pit, the fur- 
"nace heated, and the metal thrown in. 
"At this time, while a violent storm 
"raged without, the roof of his study, 
"as if to increase the confusion, caught 
"fire, but though ill and harassed he 
"still directed the work and encouraged 
"his assistants, till overcome by anxiety 
"and fatigue he retired in a raging 
" fever to lie down, leaving instructions 
"respecting the opening of the mouth 
"of the furnace and the running of the 
"bronze. He had not been reposing 
"very long before one came running to 
"him to announce evil tidings; the 
"metal was melted but would not run. 
"He jumped from his bed, rushed to , 
"his studio like a madman and threat- 
ened the lives of his assistants, who, 
"being frightened got out of his way, 
" till one of them to appease him, de- 
" sired him to give his orders and they 
"would obey him at all risks. He com- 
"uianded fresh fuel to be thrown into 
"the furnace, and, presently, to his sat- 
isfaction, the metal began to boil. 
"Again, however, it appeared thick and 
"sluggish and refused to run. He then ordered 
"all the plates, dishes, and other articles of do- 
"mestic use in his house to be brought to him 
" which he threw pell-mell on the metal, when it 
"immediately became fluid and the mold was 
"soon filled." 



DECORATIVE ART IN LONDON. 



By Henry B. Whkatley. 



Although many objects of interest have come 
down to us from ancient days, we scarcely expect 
to see many relics of domestic furniture saved 
from the ravages of time. All the more interest- 
ing therefore is it when such an object is brought 
to our notice. An ancient bronze chair, almost 
entire, which has been lately discovered in Egypt, 
is now at the British Museum, having been given 
to that institution by its possessor. The chair 
belongs to the period of the Roman influence over 
Egypt, and some imaginative person has suggested 



that it was once sat in by Anthony when he 
feasted with Cleopatra. I do not know whether 
another association which I have to record is of 
as shadowy a character as this, but it is interest- 
ing to connect one great dramatist with our 
household furniture. I suppose all is right when 
we are told that a little four- flapped table with 
Shakespeare's arms and initials carved upon it 
which has been found at a Warwickshire farm- 
house about three miles from Stratford, on Avon, 
once actually belonged to the poet. It is now 
exhibited at the Shakespearian Show at the 
Albert Hal J. Passing from the master to one of 
his interpreters, I would note that a most inter- 
esting ornament was lately sold at Messrs. Christies. 
It was the piece of plate presented to John 
Kemble on his retirement from the stage. It is 
three-sided and stands 26 inches high. On one 
side is Tragedy crowning the actor, on the second 
Cupid pointing to a bust of Shakespeare, and on 
the third the following inscription which is so 
well expressed that I hope my readers will ex- 
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DESIGNED BY JAMES THOMSON. 

cuse me for quoting it here: "To John Philip 
Kemble, on his retirement from the stage, of 
which for thirty-four years he has been the 
ornament and pride ; which to his learning, taste, 
and genius is indebted for its present state of 
refinement ; which under his auspices and aided 
by his unrivaled labors most worthily devoted 
to the support of the legitimate drama, and 
more particularly to the glory of Shakespeare, 
has attained to a degree of splendor and pro- 
priety before unknown, and which, from his 
high character, has acquired increase of honor 
and dignity. This vase — by a numerous assembly 
of his admirers, in testimony of their gratitude, 
respect, and affection — was presented through the 
hands of their president, Henry Richard Vassall, 
Lord Holland, June 27th, 1817." "More is thy 
due than more than all can pay." I may remark 
in passing that this letter is written in the very 
room that Kemble used for many years as his 
study. 

Messrs. Liberty have taken up the idea of 
adapting ancient costumes to modern require- 
ments, and with the help of Mr. E. W. Godwin, 



have opened an artistic and Historic Costume 
Studio, where a variety of dresses can be viewed, 
not on lay figures, but upon living young ladies ; 
and those who wish to improve their style can see 
how Greek dresses or those of the 5th, 12tlj, 16th 
and 17th centuries look when actually worn in the 
midst of the e very-day life of the nineteenth 
century. 

Messrs. Howell and James are now exhibiting 
at their fine rooms in Waterloo Place, a large 
collection of painted pottery by lady amateurs. 
There is a considerable variety of treatment, and 
as might be expected from the widespread fashion 
of plate-painting, an equal variety of merit. 
When plaques are painted with flowers, or other 
subjects specially suitable for decoration, the 
result is usually good, but when an attempt is- 
made to imitate oil painting, there is very fre- 
quently a failure. One soon gets tired of seeing a 
succession of portraits painted on plates, and it is 
even possible to see too many reproductions of 
Miss Mary Anderson's pretty face. Another collec- 
tion of paintings on china is to be seen 
at the Studios of Medieval and Indus- 
trial Art in New Bond Street. The 
number of pieces are fewer than at 
Messrs. Howell & James's, and in con- 
sequence the level of excellence is some- 
what higher. The general tone of the 
paintings is good, and most of the 
plaques would harmonize well with 
their surroundings in a tastefully ar- 
ranged room. Some very charming 
pieces of tapestry painting and fan 
painting are also shown in this gallery. 

A few months ago I alluded to the 
use that had been made of Bartolozzi 
prints for the purpose of decorating 
furniture. Messrs. Henry & John Cooper 
have carried out this idea with great 
success and in a different way from that 
previously noticed. They possess some 
of the original copper plates and have 
succeeded in printing from these on 
cream tinted satin, in the fine lustrous 
red and warm brown of the original 
impressions with a result of singular 
beauty. They have fitted up a large 
room showing the application of the en- 
gravings to the ornamentation of walls, 
doors, chimney pieces, movable furni- 
ture, etc., each portion being studied 
with a view to a harmonious effect of 
color and blending of the engraving 
with its structural surroundings, in such 
a manner as to preserve a unity of idea 
and to establish its fitness for the posi- 
tion. When placed in the panels of 
mahogany doors, in screens, and over 
mantels, the effect is particularly good. 
Of course these pictures would not be 
suitable in the case of furniture with a 
very florid or highly raised carving; 
but as here shown in the fluted mold- 
ings and other carving in low relief of 
the Adam style, are very appropriate. 
There is a mahogany mantelpiece in 
free Louis XV. style, ornamented with 
a fine medallion of "Clytie" and a long 
panel of "Nature," which is a highly 
successful example of this system of 
decoration. Some of these engravings 
have been printed on satin with a 
margin left free for embroidery, which 
can be added according to the taste of 
the worker, for the purpose of decora- 
ting screens, piano fortes, and other 
pieces of furniture. The designs of Bar- 
tolozzi and his school ^adapt themselves 
remarkably well to this form of orna- 
mentation, for they are essentially decorative in 
their elegance and prettiness. 

The Fourth Annual Furniture Trades Exhibi- 
tion at the Agricultural Hall, has materially much 
in common with those already held at the same 
place, but there are distinctive features which 
give it a special interest. Messrs. Cardinal and 
Harford, the carpet importers, show a fine speci- 
men of the Khorassan antique carpet which must 
have taken years to manufacture, it being com- 
puted to contain nearly three and a half million 
knots (196 to each square inch), each knot being 
tied separately by hand. The furniture generally 
shows an improvement in taste. There is less of 
the outre* and more of the tasteful than I have 
previously noticed. We seem to be getting out of 
that mere imitation of the work of the furniture 
makers of a past age, which produced so much 
which was quite inappropriate to our present sur- 
roundings. 

The Exhibition of Works in Wood f which is 
now being held at Carpenters' Hall is of con- 
siderable interest, and it is to be hoped that 
many workmen will visit it. Not only the things 
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exhibited, but the place in which these things are 
shown should help to impress upon the worker in 
wood the dignity of his trade, without which feel- 
ing the best work is not likely to be produced. 
The Carpenters' Company possessed an interesting 
old hall which stood upon a considerable piece of 
ground joining the gardens of the Drapers' Com- 
pany. This was too valuable a site to be reserved, 
so various demolitions were made, and a new 
street has taken the place of the old buildings. 
The Carpenters' Company have, however, built for 
themselves a handsome house at the corner of the 
street. In the decoration of the interior there is 
much excellent carving, and on the staircase are 
three stained glass windows appropriate to the 
craft with the following inscriptions : " The axe is 
laid at the root of the tree ;" u The Carpenter 
stretcheth out his rule;" and "Shall the saw 
magnify itself against him that shaketh it." The 
large hall and the adjoining council room are well 
filled with objects that come under these five 
classes : 1, Constructive 
Carpentry (consisting of 
roofs, staircases, etc.) ; 

2, Constructive and Or- 
namental Carpentery ; 

3, Joinery ; 4, Carvings 
in Wood ; 5, Models in 
Wood. There are many 
specimens of construct- 
ive carpentry, some of 
them of great import- 
ance. Ornamental car- 
pentry is also well rep- 
resented. Among the 
carvings there is a good 
deal of excellent clean 
work, but little origi- 
nality except amongst 
the old pieces which 
have been lent. The 
master's chair of the 
Joiners' Company is 
very richly carved, but 
at the same time light • 
and altogether a very 
beautiful piece of fur- 
niture. 

Mr. Gt. A. Rogers ex- 
hibits some fine pieces 
by Grinley Gibbons and 
others, and also some 
of his own handiwork. 
Sir Julian Goldsniid 
contributes some old 
bits of carving, and a 
delicate piece of a dead 
canary by Demontreuil, 
an artist patronized by 
Louis XVI., is worthy 
of special mention. 
There is also an exqui- 
site carving with me- 
dallion portraits in a 
frame lent by Mr. H. 
Farquhar. This exhibi- 
tion is called the first, 
and I hope others will 
follow it for such shows 
as these ought to do 
good in improving the 
taste of the carpenter, 
and showing him how 
much has been, and 
may still be done by 
men of his craft. 

An International Ex- . 
hibition of Decorative 
Arts is to be held at 
Paris in August under 
the auspices of the 
Union Centrale des arts 
Decoratifs, which in 
previous years has or- 
ganized exhibitions of 
a like character. The 

special subjects to which the present exhibition is 
to be devoted are, stone, wood, pottery, and glass. 
Stone will include the natural and the artificial, 
as well as precious stones and gems. On a former 
occasion wood for furniture was illustrated, so 
that now wood used in construction only will be 
shown. Enamels and mosaics come under the 
group of pottery and glass. The exhibition will 
be held in the Palais de l'Industrie in the Champs 
Elysees, and it is expected to contain a fine dis- 
play of beautifulo bjects. 

On Thursday, the 8th of May, the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition was opened by the 
Duke of Cambridge (in the absence of the Prince 
of Wales), and a large number of persons were 
gathered together to join in the proceedings. As 
is always the case at the opening of exhibitions, 
the place was not half finished, but now most of 



the objects are in their places, and the thousands 
that daily visit the show prove that it is highly 
attractive. The old London street is very pictur- 
esque, and the details have been carried out with 
great care. Each house is a reproduction of one 
that was formerly celebrated, although to obtain 
the greatest amount of effect they have been 
drawn from different parts of the old city. We 
enter the street under an excellent reproduction 
of Bishopsgate, with a debtors' prison on the 
right and a lock-up on the left. After passing 
through the gateway the first house on the left is 
the Rose Inn, Fenchurch Street ; the next is the 
Cock Tavern, in Leadenhall Street ; not mention- 
ing some other houses, we come to a church 
copied from that of All Hallows' Staining. At the 
end is a portion of Middle Row, which stood in 
the Strand, just outside Temple Bar. 

It would tire my readers to go on describing 
all the several houses, and I will therefore merely 
observe that Mr. George Birch, who has planned 



come into use. Several of these were described in 
a paper read by Mr. Probert, of the General Post 
Office, at the Society of Arts, on the 28th May. 
In the discussion one of the speakers said that he 
had used Messrs. Holmes & Burke's battery with 
great success. If, however, all that the inventors 
assert of the Lalande-Chaperon-Spence battery be 
true, this should be the coming source of light. 
It is claimed for this battery that "the value of 
the materials produced in the combination of the 
two elements yields a greater return than the 
original separate cost." 

I feel that after such a vision of a supply of 
pure light to our houses, without cost to ourselves 
but rather with a profit, all other matters will 
appear flat, and I will therefore end this letter 
with the expression of a hope that the vision may 
prove true. 




The ineffective and character-lacking gas fix- 
tures so long in domes- 
tic use, are changing 
for the better. Real 
Turkish lanterns, 
adapted to gas fixtures, 
shed their colored light, 
through many halls, 
They are highly deco- 
rative, and are begin- 
ning to be copied by 
American gasolier 
makers, who sometimes 
modify the rich tracery 
and setting of these 
lanterns into a form of 
Gothic, recalling the 
fact that Gothic itself 
resulted from a graft- 
ing of Orientalism 

. upon a Norman stock. 
Stained glass is much 
used, with ornate brass 

* and iron frames, and. 
occasionally one sees 
translucent porcelain, 
"cathedral stained 
glass," and glass in 
banded or onyx-like 
forms displayed in 
them. Many gas fix- 
tures are in keeping 
with the prevalent 
Queen Anne revival in 
architecture, and even 
relatively plain ones 
have beveled panes of 
plate glass and tubes 
and bands of faience. 



DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD, BY J. EHRHARDT. 

This Sideboard, in German Renaissance style, could be made either in mahogany or oak. 
display, and in following the design a very beautiful piece of furniture could 

and superintended the reproduction, has arranged 
the ground at his disposal with singular skill, so 
that the distance is well arranged, and we may 
imagine that the street leads into other streets, 
and is much more extensive than it really is. I 
shall hope to say more about other parts of the 
exhibition in future letters. 

The South Kensington Museum is just now in 
luck's way. Lady Charlotte Schreiber has pre- 
sented her valuable collection of English porcelain, 
pottery and Battersea enamels, and Mrs. Cruik- 
shank has given to the same institution an un- 
rivaled series of George Cruikshank's works, con- 
sisting of water colors and engravings. 

Now that there is so great a desire for the 
electric light in private dwellings, where engines 
and dynamos cannot well be placed, it seems 
probable that some kind of primary battery may 



A style of work 
now much approved for 
stripes for handsome 
portieres, screens, or 
mantel scarfs, is made 
by outlining large flow- 
ers or leaves upon a 
stripe of satin, em- 
broidering the outline 
with gold thread or 
with dark red sills, and 
painting the design 
within the outline. A 
variation of the same 
idea outlines the figure 
by only drawing the, 
lines, and covers the 
entire background with 
darning stitch, leaving 
the figures to be put in 
with the brush. 



It is well adapted for 

be made. MANY parlors as well 

as purses will not admit 
of a large piece of furniture like a cabinet ; and the 
small hanging cabinets are both pretty and con- 
venient. These may be made by an ordinary car- 
penter of common wood and ebonized at a com- 
paratively small expense — the two little doors 
painted, if one can paint, in birds and flowers, with 
a little gilding judiciously added. When painting 
is not to be had pieces of embroidery can be used. 



When the hall is not a mere passage-way, but 
a square capacious hall, such as one finds some- 
times in a country house, one may make it one of 
the most picturesque parts of the establishment. 
Give it a tiled or polished floor, large skins 
thrown down, an open fire, the staircase an 
important feature. It may be lighted either 
from a gallery above the staircase or by windows 
of its own. 



